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WHAT HUMANE 


me WORKERS ARE DOING 


The most notable local event of the month of 
May was the Work Horse Parade, May 30, the 
first parade of this sort ever given in America. 
The Work Horse Parade Association was started 
by Mr. R. A. Lawrence, who, having become in- 


terested in the Cart Horse Parade when in London, 
determined to try to interest owners of work horses 
in and about Boston in having a similar associa- 
tion. There were four hundred and fifty teams in 
the parade, representing almost all classes of trades- 
men. About one thousand dollars were given in 
prizes, but the drivers appreciated the badges of 
honor even more than the money they received, 
and the red, blue, yellow or white rosettes that 
were attached to the bridles of the prize horses will 
long be cherished as tangible proofs that the drivers 


of these horses were careful and humane men. 


Gratifying features connected with this parade 
were that no dock-tailed horses were eligible for 
the competition, and that the judges were influ- 
enced by the condition of the animal, not by his 
style or spirit. A horse that is taken proper care 
of every day soon shows by his sleek and glossy 
condition that he is in good hands. It is to be 
hoped that the care taken in order to win prizes 
will be continued through the year, and that the 
drivers will live up to their rosettes. 


The following extract from the Butte, Montana, 
Journal will interest eastern readers : 

‘On April 1, through an act of the legislature— 
Stapleton’s House bill, No. 263—the State Bureau 
The 
State Humane Society having at its meeting on 
that day accepted the provisions of said act, the 
machinery of the new state bureau was set in 
And this means that wrongs to children 
and cruelty to animals in Montana must stop. 
Through the creation of this bureau an act of 
greatest importance in the cause of humanity has 


of Child and Animal Protection was created. 


motion. 


been wrought. The bureau will not confine its 
work to moral suasion, but will mete out the law 
to the unnatural beings claiming to be human, who 


have practised and are practising wrongs against 


innocent,:defenceless children and ‘those dumb 
mouths that have no speech.’ ” 


Another act of greatest importance to this state 
and which was created by the last legislature is 
Senator Hoffman’s bill, No. 14, known as the Rood 
bill, and which has become a law in many states 
through the efforts of Mrs. E. Irene Rood of Chi- 
cago, representative of the American Humane 
Association, who came to Montana and for months 
labored in the cause of humanity, and to whom 
most of the credit is due for placing our preseut 
humane laws upon the statute books. The Hoff- 
man act provides for the teaching of a system of 
humane treatment of animals in our public schools, 
such instruction to consist of at least two lessons 
of not less than ten minutes each per week. ‘The 
National Humane Association has for a long time 
concluded that the greatest work to be accom- 
plished in humanity’s cause is the education of the, 
children—the growing generation—in being kind 
to all living creatures. It looks for the youth to 
bring to it its greatest results and achievements. 


Kindness to animals is not a mere sentiment but 
a requisite to even a very ordinary education. 
Nothing in arithmetic or grammar is so important 
for a child to learnas humaneness. When a child 


is speaking or acting kindly, whether to a play- 


mate or to an animal, he is developing and strength- 
ening the tender and noble side of his character; 
when thoughtless or cruel, the lower and brutal 
elements of his nature are developed. 
who is kind to animals will never forget the obli- 
gation he owes to his fellow-men. 
of the new state bureau of child and animal pro- 
tection will prove for the general good and welfare 
of society, for when the rights of poor, innocent 
children and the rights of dumb animals are pro- 
tected, the rights of all persons will be safe. 


It may not be generally known that laws have 
been enacted making humane education compul- 
sory (I dislike that word) in schools of the follow- 
ing states: Maine, Washington, South Dakota, 
Montana, California, Colorado, Oklahoma, Wy- 
oming and Texas. The American Humane As- 
sociation is working to influence every state to 
adopt such a law. Mrs. Irene Rood, an agent for 
this special work, has been travelling through the 
western states for many months and has met with 
much encouragement. 


The child - 


The creation 


o-" 
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STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


Pug 
STORIES FROM THE RANCH. BY Z. A. WILLARD. 


No. 8. 


The peddler brought him. He brought him 
early in the morning tied to the seat of the wagon, 
where he sat bolt upright, looking very solemn and 
dignified. The peddler asserted that his affection 
for that dog was so overpowering that no conceiv- 
able amount of current coin would suffice to pur- 
chase him, but he would allow him to be exhib- 
ited to the family. The family at that time was 
poor in dogs, having only six, but the mother was 
so enraptured with the animal that she empow- 
ered us to offer the sum of five dollars, which the 
peddler so eagerly accepted that our doubts about 
his having come honestly by him were confirmed. 
Later he sold us the dog’s harness for a dollar, and 
we felt assured that the entire six dollars were 
clean profit. . 

He was a typical pug of light yellow color with 
black face, head and muzzle, body round and 
plump as a sausage, tail curled so tight as almost 
to lift his hind legs off the ground and a face ex- 
pressive of profound but hopeful melancholy. He 
was very young, but except his ride in the ped- 
dler’s cart was a dog of no experiences. 


The formalities of purchase having been con- 
cluded and the putative owner having hastily de- 
parted, the pug was carried to the mother’s cham- 
A few 
moments later the breakfast bell rang, and the fam- 
ily filed downstairs. Evidently the dog had never 
seen a flight of stairs before, for he looked doubt- 


ber and duly installed as prime favorite. 


fully at them and then ran round the entry to see 
if there was no other way of descent, but nothing 
He put his two 
front feet on the top step and tried to bring his 


else offering he tried the stairs. 


hind feet on the same step, overbalanced himself 
and rolled to the bottom with a rapidity and 
brought up at the bottom with a suddenness that 
He 
sat up and looked at the stairs as one who has put 
his trust in a friend and been betrayed. He nodded 
his head to intimate that it was a thing he wouldn’t 


astonished him too much to make an outcry. 


forget, and proceeded to the breakfast room, where 
the family was already seated at the table. 

Now, breakfast at the ranch was something of 
aceremony. At that meal the dogs were allowed 
to come in,—Curley, Shep, Collie,—while Pickle 
The 
first three sat at a respecful distance, waiting with 


and the others arranged themselves outside. 


what patience they might for such bits as might 
come their way, reminding us of their presence by 
occasional muffled sounds between a bark and a 
growl, but Pug evidently considered breakfast as 
a thing to be partaken of immediately, so he broke 
through the charmed circle of outer dogs and ap- 
proaching the table proclaimed his interior neces- 
sities vociferously. 

Now, Othello, the family cat, had especial priv- 
ileges. He was not only allowed to come to the 
table, but on state occasions when mountain quail 
were served he was allowed to sit in his master’s 
lap and indicate what particular portions he pre- 
ferred, for he was passionately fond of quail. 
Having made his selection, and it is fair to say 
that he was impartial and always left his master 
something, his master also being fond of quail, 
the selections were put on his especial plate and 
the plate placed on the floor, where Othello would 
partake at his leisure. No dog ever presumed to 
interfere with Othello’s breakfast,—they might not 
have considered it for their interest to do so,—but 
Pug knew not Othello and proceeded to appropri- 
ate his breakfast. Othello gazed at him a moment 
as if paralyzed by his presumption and then pro- 
ceeded to administer such condign punishment as 
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would be a constant reminder of the danger of ap- 


propriating Othello’s meals for all future time. 
Breakfast being over, Pug, in consideration of 
his sufferings, was taken upstairs by sympathizing 
friends. Being placed on the floor, he made a cir- 
cuit of the room apparently to take stock of his 
surroundings. The tassel of the window curtain 
attracted him especially, and he proceeded to pull 
at it. 


ent kind with a strong spring inside that caused it 


Now, this curtain was one of the new pat- 


to fly up with a vicious snap very discomposing to 
the nerves of the family. The moment Pug pulled 
on the cord the curtain flew up, and before he 
could let go he was twitched up to the top of the 
As he could 


only claw around helplessly and could make no 


window and left dangling in the air. 


sound, he wasn’t noticed for a few moments, but 
after a little his sympathizing friends took him 
down and sat him right side up on the floor. He 
evidently considered the incident insulting to the 
last degree, so he proceeded to bark at the curtain 
till he was hoarse and exhausted. He never en- 
tered that room again but he had a spell of bark- 
ing at that curtain. 

After careful observation I have come to the con- 
clusion that the smaller the dog the larger his appe- 
tite. When meals were served each dog had his 
portion given to him individually that there might 
be no unseemly wrangling as to each one’s rights. 
Pug would devour his with a celerity that a sausage 
machine might have envied, while Collie took his 
slowly and with dignity. As soon as Pug had 
finished his he would with cool effrontery appro- 
priate that of Collie, who would regard him and 
his felony sadly, more in sorrow than in anger. 
One morning Pug came down arrayed in his red 
leather harness with bells attached, ornaments of 
which he was particularly proud. As usual after 
eating his own breakfast he attacked that of Collie, 
who saw his opportunity. He pounced upon Pug, 
seized him by his harness, and carrying him care- 
fully upstairs, deposited him unharmed but thor- 
oughly demoralized at his mistress’s feet. It was 
evident that Collie had meditated this proceeding 
for some time, but for fear of harming the dog had 
waited till the harness gave him the chance. Pug 
let the other dogs’ meals severely alone after that. 

I have before related his woeful experience with 
the gander in the story of The Head of the Flock. 
His experiences led him to consider more carefully 


the serious side of life, and he began to cling to 


his mistress as, protector and friend; but even this 
had its tragic side; for insisting on sleeping with 
her he was placed at the foot of the bed, whence 
in sound and refreshing slumber he twice fell out, 
bruising himself sorely. His grief could only be 
assuaged by peppermints, of which he was inor- 
dinately fond. It must have been an impressive 
tableau at midnight, he sitting on the bed weeping 
bitter tears and eating peppermints and listening 
to his mistress’s condolences. 

As I have before mentioned he was very round 
and fat with very short legs, and like all pugs had 
a tendency to asthma, but he scorned to ride in a 
When the fam- 


ily took its yearly migration to the upper pastures 


carriage, vastly preferring to run. 


of the higher Sierras, carrying their camp equi- 
page in wagons or on pack horses, and driving their 
cattle before them, for summer pasturage is all im- 
portant, Pug ran all the way, and the distance is 
over fifty miles. Arrived at camp he superin- 
tended the unpacking, especially noting the abid- 
ing place of the provisions, overlooking the erec- 
tion of tents and the policing of the camp. There 
is quite a suspicion of wild animals in these higher 
regions, and wolves, foxes, wild cats and even 
W hen the un- 
easiness of the herd announces the presence of 


mountain lions are not uncommon. 


some midnight prowler and the wrathful campers 


rush out to dispel the intruder they are always pre- 


ceded by Pug, who knows not fear but feels him- 
self the equal of any wild beast that ever flourished 
in the Sierras. That the animal runs away is to 
him proof of his own prowess, and on his return 


he receives the felicitations of the camp with much 


complacency. A very sore nose and many tears 
were the results of a single-handed fight with a 
porcupine, an animal he had never come in contact 
with before. It may be mentioned that after doing 
battle with all the other dogs who seemed then to 
have private and particular reasons for letting him 
alone, the porcupine became a prime favorite in 
camp and received his daily rations as a matter of 
course. 
fully treated. | 

If any one wishes to see Pug when he is at his 
best, go down to the barn at milking time. There 
are eighteen barn cats, who are served night and 
After mature 
deliberation Pug concluded that milk would be a 
very good thing for him too, but as contesting the 
matter with so many cats would involve daily con- 


morning with full rations of milk. 


He was much admired and most respect- | 


*. 


_ background. 
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tests, he selected four of the largest cats—dark gray 
These four he 
seated on a bench just outside the barn door and 
placed himself in the middle, two cats on each 
side. The five sitting bolt upright in solemn ex- 
pectancy is a sight not often seen in this unevent- 
ful world, but there they sit till the milk is served, 
when the five get down and partake, while the un- 
happy remainder keep a mournful silence in the 
When the mistress mounts her steed 
and rides off tothe cattle range on Table Mountain, 
Pug always accompanies her on foot, but on one 
occasion, taking a side trip after a coyote, he lost his 
beloved and became nearly frantic. He came home 


majestic creatures—as body-guard. 


‘in a paroxysm of fear and grief, rushed all over 


the ranch and house, and not finding her, departed 
for town in desperate haste, searched every house 
and spot where she usually stopped, and, unsuccess- 
ful, fled back to the ranch again, hunting for her 
in every conceivable place, then back to town, re- 
peating the search, and back to the ranch, where 
he found his mistress just dismounted from her 
horse. He flung himself into her arms in an ec- 
stasy of delight. He must have run ten miles with- 
out stopping at the top of his speed, and why he 
didn’t bring on a fit of apoplexy is a ranch wonder. 

When not engaged in, active service Pug pre- 
fers to sit on the veranda of the house, He keeps 
an eye on everything that goes on in the ranch, 

nothing escapes his notice. ; 

We avoid looking at him, for his face expresses 
It would seem as if 
he anticipated some dire catastrophe which he was 
powerless to prevent. _ 

A glance at the profound melancholy of his face 
depresses one for the whole day, and yet he seems 
to enjoy life. He may be like those people who 
are never so happy as when they are miserable. 

Nevertheless Pug is a very important element in 
ranch life. He could not be spared, and the gen- 
eral wish is ‘‘that he may live forever.”’ Prob- 
ably he will. | 


anxiety bordering on woe. 


If our subscribers renew their subscriptions 
when their year is up without waiting to be noti- 
fied, it saves us some expense and trouble and is 
encouraging to the editor. 


All religion and all creeds are good for nothing 
unless the Golden Rule is their active principle, and 
‘‘others” applied to every living thing.—A. H.S. 


KHIOS WATCHING. FOR THE CARRIAGE. 


Khios 


When on a visit to Washington last month I had 
the pleasure of making the acquaintance of the very 
beautiful little dog represented on this page. His 
owner, Mrs. A. L. Barber, who has given assist- 
ance to humane work in many places on both sides 
of the ocean, gave me a brief history of his life. 

Khios was born in Athens in 1893 and was given 
by a guide to Mrs. Barber when she, with her: 
husband and family, was cruising in the Medi- 
terranean on their steam yacht Sapphire, upon 
which he came to this country. 

The little creature is devoted to yachting and to 
driving. Usually a little gentleman in his deport- 
ment, he forgets his manners when he sees an ex- 
cursion in prospect and is_the first one to jump into 
the launch or gig that is to carry the party to the 
yacht. Once in his impatience he attempted to 
jump too long a distance and fell into the Hudson 
River. The tide was rapid and strong, so he was 
carried swiftly New York-ward. All he could do 
was just to keep his little nose above water and 
submit. There was not time enough to turn the 
launch so it was backed down stream as fast as 
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possible and in a few moments he was rescued, a 
sadder and a wiser dog. 

When Khios first came in to Mrs. Barber’s family 
he understood no English excepting the word 
‘squick,” and it was with some difficulty that he 
acquired the language of the stars and stripes. 
He does not appear to be spoiled by the universal 
admiration bestowed upon him and apparently is 


unconscious of the many exclamations directed to 
him when he sits up in dignified state beside the 


coachman. When out for a drive he often turns, 


puts his little feet up on the back of the seat, and 
looks to be certain that Mrs. Barber is in her place 
on the seat behind him. Mrs. Barber declares 
that wherever they have travelled, in this country or 
in Europe, he has been pronounced the handsomest 
little dog in existence, and I could easily agree 
with the verdict.—A. H. S. 


My Gentleman 


I own a dog who is a gentleman 

By birth most surely, since the creature can 
Boast of a pedigree the like of which 
Holds not a Howard or a Metternich. 


By breeding. Since the walks of life he trod, 
He never wagged an unkind tale abroad. 

He never snubbed a nameless cur because 
Without a friend or credit card he was. 


By pride. He looks you squarely in the face 
Unshrinking and without a single trace 

Of either diffidence or arrogant 

Assertion such as upstarts often flaunt. 


By tenderness. The littlest girl may tear 
With absolute impunity his hair, | 

And pinch his silken, flowing ears the while 
He smiles upon her—yes, I’ve seen him smile. 


By loyalty. No truer friend than he 

Has come to prove his friendship’s worth to me. 
He does not fear the master—knows no fear— 
But loves the man who is his master here. 


By countenance. If there be nobler eyes, 
More full of honor and of honesties, 

In finer head, on broader shoulders found— 
Then have I never met the man or hound. 


Here is the motto on my lifeboat’s log: 
‘‘God grant I may be worthy of my dog!”’ 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


A Dog’s Vocabulary 


‘¢ How many words are there in the vocabulary 
of the average dog?” asked a man who takes con- 
siderable interest in the canine tribe, says the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. ‘‘ Here is a question 
no man can answer certainly, and yet I believe 
we may get within a reasonable range of the 
truth by a little reflection. Pet dogs as a rule 
have a much larger vocabulary than any other kind. 
Trained dogs, the kind we find with circuses and 
on the stage, probably come second, and the 
others are ranged along according to the lives 
they lead. | 

‘¢ Dogs learn words much more rapidly than we 
suppose. In the first place, this animal is a close 
observer. Hearing a sound repeatedly it soon 
learns to associate it with a certain object. 

‘¢ Pet dogs, poodles, fox terriers and animals of 
this kind have a more extensive vocabulary. An 
illustration of this is found in a fox terrier belong- 
ing to Manager Bray, of the Orpheum Theatre, a 
terrier of royal lineage, having come from the 
King’s kennels at Budapest. Few words in com- 
mon use around the house are beyond the under- 
standing of this pet of Manager Bray and his wife. 
The pet knows the name of every article of furni- 
ture and clothing in the house. 

‘¢ A test was made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the accuracy of the terrier’s understand- 
ing of words. ‘I want you to walk on your hind 
feet to the front room and bite Mr. Bray on the 
ear.’ 

‘¢ Forthwith the terrier was off, and before Mr. 
Bray knew anything about the plan the pet dog 
was playfully pulling at his ear. 
rather intricate command. 
command to go. 


It was not simply a 
It said how to go, where to go, 
what to do, and to whom. But the terrier under- 
stood perfectly. Now here is a dog haying an 
extraordinary vocabulary, understanding, no doubt, 


Here was a 


x 
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no less than two hundred and fifty words. This 
one case will show that the pet dog has a wider 
understanding of words than dogs belonging to 
any other class.” 


The inference to be drawn from the above story 
is that if we wish to have our fourfooted friends 
intelligent we must treat them as if they were, 
and talk to them until they understand our lan- 


guage. 


Dog that Husks Corn 


A corn-husking dog is the latest novelty on 
the banks of the Wabash. This industrious 
and intelligent canine is the property of Jacob 
Diffenbaugh, who lives on the Stephens farm, 
near Andrews. It is a nine months’ old pup, 
and watched Mr. Diffenbaugh husk corn one 
day, and then went in on his own hook, tearing 
the husks from the ears with more celerity than 
the average farm hand. He wasn’t careful in pil- 
ing the corn and the husks, but he stripped the 
husksclean. The next day he followed Mr. Diffen- 
baugh and his man to the field and did several 
hours of efficient work. The dog apparently was 


delighted with its work. — Chicago Tribune. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


As soon as the weather begins to be hot ignorant 
people are apt to imagine if a dog has a fit of indiges- 
tion or acold or distemper that he is ‘*going mad.” 
Of all the foolish scares this is the worst, because 
it not only alarms the owner of the dog, but is apt 
to result in torture for the poor sick animal. Dogs 
are stoned, caught by a slip noose and dragged 
along the street in a choking condition; clubbed 
to death, because they are sick and men and women 
are afraid of them. The Animal Rescue League 
has been asked to send for a ‘*mad dog” several 
times when it was discovered that the dog was 
_ simply suffering from indigestion, epilepsy or a 
bad cold. 


The back part of the license certificate issued 
by our state is most ill-advised and dangerous, as 
it puts the idea of hydrophobia into the heads of 
ignorant people who read it and leads them to 


imagine that their dogs are going to have that 
dreaded and rare disease if they are a little stupid 
and refuse their food. Instead of directions what 
to do in case of hydrophobia there should be simple 
directions how to take care of a dog so that he will 
not have any sickness. 


John P. Haines, president of the American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
said in a recent letter replying to one in which he 
was asked his opinion about hydrophobia : ‘I quite 
agree with what you say concerning the subject of 
hydrophobia. It is very bad policy to keep agitat- 
ing it, and I believe is done chiefly by people 
financially interested in the Pasteur Institutes. In 
my experience in the work of this society, extend- 
ing over a period of twenty-eight years, I have 
never known of an authentic case of rabies in a 
dog or hydrophobia in a man in this city. The 
recent death of a son of Dr. Loomis is a very sad 
affair, and his case has been pronounced one of 
real hydrophobia, but I am informed that Dr. 
Loomis states that this is the first case he has ever 
seen, although he has examined over twenty thou- 
sand bodies.” 


The testimony given by Mr. Haines is practi- 
cally the same as that we get from the highest 
authorities in this country and in Europe. A com- 
mittee of the English House of Lords, after tak- 
ing the highest medical and veterinary evidence, 
reported that of all diseases that affect humanity 
hydrophobia is one of the rarest, and that the vast 
majority of dogs reported mad are suffering from 
At the Phila- 
delphia dog pound the men have frequently been 


epilepsy or other similar disease. 


bitten by excited and angry dogs, but during 
twenty-five years not one case of hydrophobia has 
occurred. 


It is perfectly reasonable to dismiss all fear of 
hydrophobia, but we need to bear in mind that 
dogs and cats are very liable to attacks of disease, 
and that care should be exercised in relation to 
their food and drink. Any animal, whether on 
two legs or four legs, should have opportunity to 
drink good fresh water whenever thirst is felt. 
Water is a safeguard against many ills. <A pail 
of water for horses and large dogs, a pan of water 
for small dogs and cats, can easily be furnished, 
yet many owners of these animals pay but little 
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attention to this great need. I have seen valuable 
dogs that were unmistakably suffering for water 
although near their own homes, where if a dish of 
water had been kept standing in the same place 
always for them they would not have been out on 
the street or in their neighbors’ yards searching 
for water. I have an old granite trough on my 
own place, and it is most interesting to see how 
many of the neighboring animals have found it 
out. In the course of one half hour I have seen 
several dogs, one or two cats, a squirrel, blue jays 


and sparrows enjoying a refreshing drink. 


Dogs and cats need a change of food in hot 
weather. 
table food. 
food or in the water occasionally, and sprinkle it 


If possible get them to take some vege- 

Put a little powdered sulphur on their 
in the hair. Feed regularly and much better re- 
sults will be seen in the animal’s health and gen- 
eral behavior. 


HUMANE 
2 EDUCATION| ™ 


Vogue “had such®an, excellent article on. 
Neglected Branch of Education that I will quote 
it in full, begging teachers, ministers, parents and 
all educators to read it carefully. Until this ques- 
tion of humane education is more seriously con- 
sidered, the world cannot become Christianized or 


civilized: 


‘‘A report in regard to the new king of Spain 
which has attracted little attention is one, never- 
theless, which gives the lover of animals great joy, 
for the particular evil frowned upon by royalty, in 
the person of the young monarch, is so identified 
with the national life of Spain as to be taken as a 
matter of course by the native, whose imagination 
and whose sense of justice appear to be alike 
dormant as far as the tortured bulls are concerned. 
The king’s distaste for the sport, so called, doubt- 
less amazes his subjects; but the royal disfavor 
will accomplish more than excite wonder, since it 
will result ultimately in the loss of distinction to 
the pastime. And this is a great gain for any 
cause, as a custom from which the prestige of the 
socially elect’s approval has been withdrawn is 
more apt to be judged strictly on its merits than it 


And 


is when it basks in the favor of the mighty. 


when it ceases to be fashionable, ‘few in Spain can 
be found to defend it. 
of the dereliction of the Catholic clergy, in that 


Here is a flagrant instance 


not only have they themselves failed most Jament- 
ably in their duty toward helpless animals all the 
centuries during which they were dominant, but 
that even now, when a measure of ethical advance- 
ment appears, it is a boy king who displays it, and 
not the head of the church or any lesser official 
The density of the Christian church in 
regard to the spiritual possibilities of preaching the 


thereof. 


law of kindness to animals has been amazing, since 
both cleric and thinking laymen long ago recog- 
nized the ennobling effect on the adult of the 
appeal of infant helplessness in the family; and 
had the church been intelligent it would have 
encouraged the widening of this response to help- 
lessness so as to include those apparently God- 
forsaken and surely most dependent of creatures, 
animals, and all the other lower order of living 
things, if for no other reason than the effect on the 
human being. But with a blindness discreditable 
alike to mind and heart, the important subject of 
mercy to our lowly kin has been omitted from the ~ 
teachings of Christianity. It is no new thing for 
this point to be made here, but it is reiterated in 
the hope of persuading at least one clergyman to 
look into his duty in the matter. 


‘*Educators have also been remiss for ignoring 
this great factor in character-building, they having’ 
run a system of education in which the ethical side 
is found to be so defective that the number of 
juvenile delinquents has attained large proportions. 
in a city where millions are spent on public schools 
and other millions on churches. The teaching of 
handicrafts and the establishment of playgrounds 
and other aids to virtue have been adopted, but 
meanwhile, although nature study has been for 
some time a regular feature of the school course, 
kindness to animals is not made a leading issue. 
That it should be in all educational work no one 


~can doubt who has ever had opportunity to watch 


the effect on the tough East Side boy of having his 
duty to his lowly kin tactfully presented to him for 
On the other hand, even the sup- 
posably decent boy is deplorably brutal to cats, the 
most inoffensive specimens, peacefully sleeping or 


consideration. 


walking on the highway, being made a target for 
missiles or, at least, for shocks of affrightings which 
terrorize the poor things. The universality of this 
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one phase of persecution (a peculiarly cowardly 
form of bullying) shows very clearly how miser- 
ably society has failed to develop in the average 
child a quality which is, after all, nothing other 
than that altruism which has transformed the bar- 
With all the 


preventive and alleviative agencies which are at 


barian into the good Samaritan. 


present working in behalf of animals, the lot of 


these creatures continues to be pitiable so far as the 


majority of them is concerned, and it will continue 
to be until training in kindness to animals is made 
a part of every child’s education. With a perver- 
sion of intelligence as ghastly in effect as it was 
amazing in conception, vivisection was introduced 
into the schools, and the horror of a class of chil- 
dren looking on at the dissection of a kitten was a 
tragedy for both child and victim that came to pass. 
Such a misapplied lesson could have but one of 
such effects as to intensify the child’s natural ten- 
dency to indifference to animal suffering, or to 
This, 


then, thus far has been the educational system’s 


suggest amateur efforts in the same line. 


contribution to the serious subject of our duty to 
the lower orders of life. Is there any hope that 
nature study in the schools will include the con- 
sideration of animals as living subjects and entitled 
to justice? And is it hoping too much that some 
of the lectures to the people will include scientifi- 


cally presented ones on this very topic?”’ 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Pussy’s Plea 


Now is the winter of my discontent ; 
When summer comes, and all the world is gay 
With nature’s smile, my lady hies away 

To fields and pastures new, while I am pent 

In back yards lone andempty. Weak and spent 
From lack of food, I prowl by night and day, 
O’er fence and gate, and howl] my doleful lay, 

But there is none to heed a cat’s lament ! 


Sad is my lot! Why was I born a cat? 
My lady’s ugly poodle takes his nap 
On some hotel piazza in her lap; 
Without a care he feasts and waxes fat 
The summer long. Please, editor, give space 
To plead the cause of my ill-treated race ! 
Henry Coyle. 


A newspaper received from San Juan, Porto 
Rico, has an interesting and encouraging account 


of a public meeting held by the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals at Yauco. A com- 
mitttee sent from Ponce was met at the depot by 
The 
meeting was at the City Hall, about three hun- 


dred being present, and after the meeting refresh- 


the mayor and other prominent citizens. 


In the same 
paper record is made of two charges against school- 


ments were served at Hotel Victoria. 


teachers for inflicting corporal punishment on chil- 
dren. Where we find tenderness is exercised 
toward our fourfooted friends we rarely fail to find 
kindness and sympathy for human beings, but this 
is not always reversed. 


As we read of the growth of consideration for 
the comfort of all living creatures in distant places, 
the pleasure of hearing these encouraging stories 
is very much marred by certain accounts given 
that here in our own part of the country, where 
civilization and Christianity are supposed to be so 
advanced, we are making in some respects no ad- .- 
vance, but seem rather to be going backward. <A 
recent Boston paper gives an enthusiastic account 
of the ‘‘sport’’(?) of fox hunting, and urges it 
upon the consideration of sportsmen and sports- 
women. To add to its inhumanity the hounds are 
to be branded in order to prevent losing them. <A 
pleasant sport, indeed, for hounds and foxes, and 
well suited to a Christian country! A lady who 
used to spend her summers in Newport at the time 
fox hunting was fashionable there told me that she 
visited the kennels where the hounds were kept a 
day before a hunt was to take place. She said 
that the pitiful crying of those poor hounds who 
had purposely been deprived of food for many 
hours in order to make them keen for the hunt 
was something she could never forget. She was 
told that it was necessary to starve them before the 
hunt. 


In another recent paper a glowing account is 
given of hunting Belgian hares in the Middlesex 
Fells; 
lated into the following language: ‘*There he goes ! 


The wild cries of the beagles were trans- 


Run him down! Pounce on him! Crunch his 
bones! Tear him to pieces! Tear his heart out!” 
The rabbit is described as ‘‘a little brown patch of 
something no larger than a man’s hand,” and _ pur- 
suing this little, inoffensive creature a pack of 
beagles and men make night hideous with their 


cries and call it ‘‘exhilarating sport !”’ 
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The Washington Evening Star had a New York 
letter March 13, which called things by their right 
names. ‘Brutality in Sport” was the head line, 
and the article described the cruel and disgusting 
exhibitions of rat-baiting, dog fights and cock- 
fighting, all of which are popular amusements, 
and often attended by men of respectable family 
who are seen hobnobbing with ‘‘the toughs and 
sweaters.” The fights between dogs frequently 
last for hours, and the writer says: ‘*When the 
animals get through with each other they do not 
look like dogs at all. In all cases one of the dogs 
leaves the other one dead in the pit, and it not in- 
frequently happens that the victorious dog dies 
too. Not long ago a dog that was out-weighted 
and palpably outclassed by the animal he was 
matched against let out a whine after he had been 
horribly mangled by his too powerful antagonist, 
and made an effort to retreat, when his handler 
beat him to death with a club.” It is added that 
some of the spectators protested against this, but 
it is a sad reflection on modern civilization that 
such a fiendish act could be performed in the pres- 
ence of any company of men without the guilty 
semblance of manhood, who was very much lower 
than any brute, being summarily turned out of the 
building. 


In Westchester county a number of prominent 
young men, most of them members of a famous 
yacht club, were brought into court for getting up 
a cock fight, which was attended by hundreds of 
New York club men, but this method of gambling 
has not yet been entirely prevented, and we are 
not in a position to-be too critical over our Filipino 
neighbor, whose Sunday and holiday diversion is 
always sought at the ‘‘cockpit.” To be sure the 
cockpit is licensed at Calescan, near Manila, and 
has a standing capacity of possibly twenty-five 
hundred, but in the whole length and breadth 
of America, judging from what we hear of our 
countrymen’s amusements, there is probably fully 
as much cruelty as we could find in the Philip- 
America cannot yet 
This country 
has too much to learn to set up for a critic of other 


pines and possibly more. 
teach foreign countries humanity. 


countries. 
It is much to be regretted, however, that Ameri- 


cans do not make a greater effort to influence other 
peoples and nations for good instead of evil. At 


the largest and most patronized cockpit in the 
Philippines, at the side of the enclosed space, an 
American runs a roulette wheel, and conspicuous 
among the gamblers are two Filipino girls not 
more than twelve. years old. At the close of the 
day the feast begins. This kind of sport(?) 
sometimes lasts all night as well as all day. When 
Buencamine gave a Sunday picnic in honor of 
General Miles, the guests were entertained by 
dancing, in which Governor Taft led, anda special 
feature of the picnic was a cock fight planned for 
the diversion of the ‘‘Americanos.” Ina building 
outside there were fifteen monte tables, at which 


two women and five Americans. were dealing. 


The money in sight on each table would run from 
fifty to two hnndred pesos. 


When men who lay claim to respectability can 
meet and enjoy seeing two dogs or two cocks fight 
themselves to death, what wonder is it that ‘‘slug- 
ging matches” are also carried on to a much greater 
extent than is generally known, and youths are 
encouraged to beat each other into unconsciousness 
to afford a chance for the lowest kind of men to 
gamble and make bets on the winner. These bar- 
barous amusements are carried on slyly, and only 
occasionally do the participators get brought to 
justice. The only remedy that strikes at the roots 
of these evils is to advance the cause of humane — 
education. | 


There .is hardly a dog show given in which 
sometimes one, sometimes more than one valuable 
dog is not found dead in his cage at one or the other 
end of the journey. Two were found suffocated 
in their cages upon their arrival at one dog 
show in Boston. Many are made sick by these 
shows, and many cats never recover from them. 
Why have them at all? They do not increase 
humane sentiment or add anything to humane edu- 
cation, and many dog and cat lovers find them too 
painful to visit. 


The genuine dog lover, he or she who can adopt 
and love a mongrel as readily as a blooded dog, is 
rare. Every day visitors to the League profess to 
love dogs; come expressly to get a dog, but will 
not even consider a mongrel although he may be 
bright, healthy and intelligent. They stipulate 
expressly when asking to have their names entered 
for a dog that it must be a dog that is not a mon- 
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grel. 


Boston terriers, being fashionable, are in 


great demand. Next come bull terriers. <A really 
fine collie gets a home after a while, a St. Bernard 
not so easily. Fox terriers must be well marked 
and particularly good. Pugs are rarely wanted. 
Black and tans, if small, go well, but not the 
mixed. A good spaniel or setter or hound is not 
long on our hands, but the mongrels, the ‘pure 
mongtels,” the little ‘‘yellow dogs,” how few love 
dogs well enough to take and kindly care for one 
of these. Yet they are full of affection and ready 
to be faithful unto death to a good master or 


mistress. 


Nuz-Tuz 


Nuz-Tuz is the name‘ of this affectionate and 
most intelligent cat. He is white, with the excep- 
He is 


very dainty, and his food, mainly fish, liver and 


tion of the tail and a patch near one eye. 


venison, is prepared in the most careful manner, 
for which he shows his appreciation by always 
rolling over and over before commencing to eat. 
The proud possessor of this beautiful cat is Mr. 
Stephen Barton, well known in insurance circles 
of Boston and New York, who, with his wife, 
chanced to be camping on the shore of the beauti- 


ful Lake Chelan, in the state of Washington, at 
the time Nuz-Tuz came into existence, just ten 
years ago. Nuz became a ‘‘camper” when but ten 
days old, and was a great pet during their camp 
their journeyings 
through California, where he was styled the ‘‘dude 
cat,” and afterwards crossing the ‘continent to 


life, accompanying them in 


Massachusetts, riding in state in Pullman cars. 

Although far from his native heath, Nuz takes 
kindly to every change of environment, and eats, 
sleeps and sucks his paw in blissful content. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The month of May was a notable one in the his- 
tory of the Animal Rescue League, for the purchase 
was completed of a piece of property particularly 
well suited to the work of the League. To fit it 
up suitably will require time and money. We 
hope that. all-who are interested in caring for 
homeless animals or in saving dogs and cats from 
becoming homeless will aid us in raising money 
to finish the payment of the place and prepare it 
for occupancy. Meanwhile, so greatly has our 
work increased, we have entirely outgrown 68 
Carver street and must move into larger quarters 
while our new place is under preparation. We 
have been fortunate enough to secure a house and 
a large yard with shed and basement near Carver 
street, where we shall be able to give the dogs and 
cats we receive and wish to keep until we can 
After June 
15 we expect to be at 4 Fayette street. This 
street is nearly opposite Carver on the left instead 
of the right of Pleasant street, nearer the subway 
station and the Tremont street cars than 68 Carver 
street. 


place them in homes greater comfort. 


A pleasant social event in May was a whist party 
given by Mrs. Bordman Hall for the benefit of the 
League. There were twelve tables, and four prizes 
Mrs. William Best Brook took the 
first prize; Mrs. William Ensworth, second prize; 
Mrs. J. H. Blake, the third prize; Mrs. Shregley, 
the fourth prize. Mrs. J. D. Gilman conducted 
the whist and Mrs. E. Harold Crosby gave great 
The 
League profited by this occasion to the amount of 
$25. 


were given. 


assistance and sold many of the tickets. 
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The summer months bring with them a great 
increase of work to the League and consequent 
need of more money than in winter to meet the 
Many of 


our members might have a pleasant social time 


expenses of caring for so many animals. 


and help'the League by planning summer enter- 
It will be very 
encouraging if we can make record each month in 


tainments at their country homes. 


this paper of one or more such helpful occasions. 


This letter has just been received : 
West Medford, June 10, 1903. 
Dear Mrs. Smith: One day recently a Medford 
boy, about fourteen years of age, took a little kit- 
It was chloroformed and then cut 
Can we 
hope to accomplish anything while this sort of 


ten to school. 
open and ‘‘its insides” were taken out. 
teaching prevails? It makes me feel sick all over. 
—A.F. Lunt. 


It will be gratifying to our League members as 
well as to the editor of this little magazine to read 
this letter from Geneto, Laguna, Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands: 

‘‘Dear Madam: For the sake of our work here 
among Spaniards for kindness to animals I write, 
making request to see an occasional number of Our 
Fourfooted Friends, which I would value much to 
There is but little to be had in Spanish for 
the Spaniards, but I have printed Spanish leaflets 


read. 


on kindness to all animals, and I use any cut-out 
pictures of animals among the children, while I 
teach them all I can. I long for some pictures of 
any sort to be sent to cut out, for by pictures many 
have been taught to think more kindly toward the 
animal. 

‘Trusting that you will allow this note with my 
address to be inserted in your paper, I remain, 
yours in fellowship with the work.—Mrs. T. 
Macknight.” 


Will not some of our members send animal pic- 
tures and stories to this address? We should also 
be very glad if a few members would offer to pay 
an annual subscription for this and similar cases 
where our paper is desired. 


It is a real pleasure to receive most of the letters 
that come to us, and had we more room many in- 
teresting extracts might be made. Last month an- 
other good letter came from Frances Power Cobbe, 


~And—he came? 


in which she writes such cheering and sympathetic 
words that I would like to quote the whole letter, 
but can give only a few extracts: ‘‘] am so much 
touched and delighted with the still later number 
of Our Fourfooted Friends that | am prompted to 
I do feel 
that such training in tenderness to animals as your 
League is giving through your writings will be of 
inestimable benefit to the poor dumb brutes. Half 
the S. P. C. A.’s in the world and the Humane 
Leagues are regulations of cruelty, and as such 
their effect is merely to check the evil. Your 
teaching is the positive kindness, the active endeavor 
not only to save the animals from pain and hunger, 
but to make them happy. I ardently hope that 
many more will catch the infection of love and 


write to you and express my sympathy. 


kindness from your work and will ever be deterred 
. May God bless you and 
help your beautiful work.” : 


from active cruelty... . 


In this letter was enclosed a five-pound note and 
the address of a man in Madras who is working 
to advance true civilization through teaching kind-_ 
ness. ‘here can be no civilization where kindness 
does not exist. 


hand. 


Barbarism and cruelty go hand in 


A most acceptable gift was also received from 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe of one of her own pub- ~ 
lications, The Friend of Man and ‘His Friends 
the Poets, dedicated ‘*To the memory of my dear 
The book is not only interesting, but 
valuable as a reference book. -After an introduc- 


dog, Dee.” 


tory chapter the writer has chapters on the dog in. 
ancient history and coming up to later years speaks 
of the dog in Islam, Scandinavia, Italy and Eng- 
land. ‘Then she shows the dog as a defender, 
friend, comforter, victim, ending with chapters on 
the death of dogs and hope that they may, with 
mankind have another and better life beyond this.. 
On this subject Miss Cobbe quotes from various 


poets. Among them are these extracts: 


BLOODHOUND 


What, Herod, old hound! Dost remember the day 
When I frontedc the wolves like a stag at bay? 

When downward they galloped to where we stood, 
Whilst I staggered with fear in the dark pine wood? 


Dost remember their howlings? their horrible speed ? 

God! God! how I prayed for a friend in need ! 

Ah! ’twas then, my dear Herod, I 
found 

That the best of all friends was my bold Bloodhound ! 
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Men tell us, dear friend, that a noble hound 

Must forever be lost in the worthless ground ; 

Yet Courage, Fidelity, Love (they say), 

Bear man, as on wings, to his skies away. 

Well, Herod, go tell them whatever may be, 

I’11 hope I may ever be found by thee. 

If in sleep, then in sleep; if with skies around, 

Mayst thou follow e’en thither my, dear Bloodhound ! 
Barry Cornwall. 


Also this from Southey : 


Ah! poor companion! when thou followedst last 
Thy master’s parting footsteps to the gate 
Which closed forever on him, thou didst lose 
Thy truest friend, and none was left to plead 
For the old age of brute fidelity. 

But fare thee well! Mine is no narrow creed ; 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 

The mystery of life to be the sport 

Of merciless man. There is another world, 

For all that live and move—a better one! 
Where the proud bipeds who would fain confine 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 

’ Of their own charity, may envy thee. 


Members and friends of the League are invited 
to aid this publication by getting subscribers. 
Price, 50 cents a year, published the middle of each 
month. 


If any subscriber does not receive his paper reg- 
ularly, please send us word. 
and cannot be rectified unless we know of them. 


Mistakes will occur 


Every new member to the League adds to our 
annual income. Active membership is $5; As- 
sociate is $1, and Junior membership 25 cents. 


Friends will please take notice that our summer 
address, while preparing our new quarters, will be 
4 Fayette street, and note directions on previous 
page. 
to see how much larger and more comfortable 


It will rejoice the hearts of all dog lovers 


quarters we have for dogs than in our former 
place. Visitors are invited. 


Here is a tribute to the power of imagination. 
A near neighbor in Fayette street told our agent 
that she had been kept awake for three weeks by 
the barking of our dogs. Our agent replied: 
‘‘Madam, we have only had the dogs there one 
week. I have slept close to the kennels and dur- 
ing that time there has been no disturbance from 
our dogs. A puppy in the neighborhood and a 
dog on another street have barked a good deal and 
you probably heard them.” 


Every week there are incidents connected with 
the work of the League which, could they be more 
generally known, would certainly move many per- 
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sons to an active sympathy in what we are doing 
who now regard any outlay of money for dogs and 
cats as foolish and unnecessary. Within the last 
two weeks a large, fine St. Bernard was seen by a 
man, who was passing over the bridge that crosses 
Charles River, struggling in the water. The man 
went into the river and succeeded in dragging the 
dog out. The poor creature seemed to be in an 
exhausted condition, and a policeman who was 
called upon for advice and help sent for the am- 
bulance and had the dog carried to 68 Carver 
street. How he came in the water in such a place 
is a mystery. Did he jump in from the bridge or 
was he thrownin? The dog, unfortunately, can- 
not tell us. Who knows but that it was a case of 
attempted suicide? Stories are told that seem to 
be indisputable of dogs who have deliberately com- 
mitted suicide. A Newfoundland upon _ being 
muzzled exhibited signs of the deepest grief and 
shame, and after bearing it a day or two he was 
seen to throw himself in front of a railroad train, 
when he was instantly killed. Another unhappy 
dog waded out into deep water and drowned him- 


self. 


Word came that a stray dog was lying on some 
steps in this city, and an agent went from the 
League to get him. It at once appeared that the 
dog was nearly starved to death. As he was too 
weak to walk, the agent carried him to a car and 
again from the car to the League. When given 


. 
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food he ate so ravenously that it was not safe to 
allow him but little at atime. In a few days he 
improved wonderfully, and in a week was given 
into what we have reason to believe is a very good 
home. How came this dog in such a wretched 
condition? We can only conjecture that he be- 
longed to a heartless master, had an attack of dis- 
temper, and was turned out to die. It is very de- 
pressing to find how many persons will turn out of 
their homes a sick dog or cat. They do not stop 
to think that it is misery enough to be homeless 
when well, but a thousand times worse when suf- 
fering with illness to be deprived of food and shel- 
ter. 


Let not any person think that a dog or cat can 
safely be turned out because ‘‘some one will take 
care of him.” The some one is often long in com- 
ing, and is more likely to be mischievous and cruel 
men or boys than a tender-hearted person who will 


give the animal a home and good care. 


We have a very interesting family of kittens of 
various colors, ages and dispositions at the League, 
playing happily in the kittens’ room with spools, 
balls and each other. Already reports are coming 
_in of mother cats with families of young kittens 
abandoned by persons going out of the city. The 
law should take this matter up and prosecute a few 
families for violating section 53 of Chapter 461, 
Acts 1894, which says that every owner who cruelly 
abandons any animal is liable to a fine of $250. 
Would it not be well to take this matter seriously 
and carry some of these cases of cruelly abandon- 
ing dogs and cats into court? 


This same statute of Massachusetts declares that 
any one permitting any animal to be ‘‘subjected to 
unnecessary torture, suffering or cruelty of any 
kind shall be punished.” Why is it that this law 
is so seldom enforced? At Quincy Market, I am 
told by a letter recently received from a well-known 
Boston physician, turtles are kept from crawling 
about the floor by the following method: Holes 
are cut through their flippers, which are crossed 
like crossing one’s hands, then ropes drawn through 
these holes, by which means the poor struggling 
creatures are tied down until a purchaser appears, 
then carried away, their weight pulling on these 
extremities. The doctor writes with deep indig- 
nation that he has not been able to get anything 
done to stop this cruelty. He says that in his 


opinion this treatment causes suffering sufficient 
to affect the meat badly, and that motives of health 
if’ not of humanity should forbid such a sickening 
sight. I would suggest that all who trade at 
Quincy Market should look into this matter and 
refuse to purchase any fish of the dealers who 
offend against the laws of humanity in this way. 
At the same time it would be well to observe those 
farmers who bring fowl to market so closely 
crowded in crates that they are almost dying. I| 
saw one man with his crates most cruelly crowded 
outside the market last summer, and it is certain 
these cruelties will continue to offend the eyes of 
every humane person until the public show that 
they will not bear them any longer. 


Members and friends of the League are showing 
their thoughtfulness by pleasing acts of attention. 
A gratifying remembrance last month was from the 
school children in Stow, through the kind efforts 
of Miss M. J. Newhall, principal of the school, 
and took the form of a large box of fresh catnip. 
This was brought to us by an interested member 
Sefiorita Carolina H. Huidbro, who in a lec- 
ture given before this school told the children 
about the work of the League. Another friend 
sent a box of grass which the dogs and cats both 
enjoy. 


In changing our quarters for the summer we 
have taken a larger house and are in need of a few 
things. We should be very glad of a couch, pref- 
erably rattan, a mattress for a double bed, some 
chairs and a small kitchen table and a common 
settee. Any of these things could be sent to 4 ~ 
Fayette street and will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Old cotton and linen cloth, towels, tablecloths, 
small mats and napkins are always acceptable. 


Life is not so short but there is always time 
enough for courtesy.— Emerson. 


The human heart becomes softened. by hearing of 
instances of gentleness and consideration.—Plu- 
tarch. 7 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members to our 


League. Membership fees are: 

Lite Members . ; LOO 
Active Members . : ~ $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members ‘ : 1.00 “ 
Junior Members . A : 25scisone 
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At this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a Specialty. 


ApprEss FE, L. SOUTHER, 


691 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Telephone 9-2 Milton. 


Foxy, the Faithful 


By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT, 
Author of Sparrow, the Tramp, etc. 


We doubt if any child could listen to it without becoming im- 
bued with the desire to become the protector of the creatures that 
need help. The book is full of fun and animation. Few juvenile 
stories can equal it. — Woman’s Fournal. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


MISS ALICE E. HINCKLEY, 


79 Charles St. AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


wit take a tew PET CATS TO BOARD *"Scmmer. 


Summer. 
Take Newton Boulevard cars in Subway to Riverside and 
get off at Bourne St., or take train at South Terminal to 
Riverside. 


PET BIRDS of all kinds and Small DOaS 


Given the best of care by 


MISS M. C. STARBUCK, 
630 Centre St., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT: HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200 —2201 Back Bay 


Fils! 


TRADE MARK. 


LIQUID CLEANLINESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 


231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


Mailing price $1.65. 
Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 


Wilderness Ways. Mailing price 70 cents. 


Mailing price 50 cents. Stickney’s Bird World. 
Secrets of the Woods. Mailing price 70 cents. 


Mailing price 60 cents. . 
Wood Folks at School. . Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 


Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COLPPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Tele PHONE a) 0 Seopa eae Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from;$3.00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV= 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Flees, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, | Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 


or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


68 Carver Street, 


